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INTRODUCTION 


This guide is intended to further expand the sewing skills of the lady, or 
gentleman, who wishes to build her, or his, own period clothing for living 
history interpretation. It will also assist those who are engaged in making 
reproductions of original clothing for living history sites, exhibits or 
hands-on programs. 


The first volume of The Lady’s Guide to Plain Sewing gives instructions for 
a variety of basic sewing stitches and seams, as well as suggestions for 
development of a sewing box, or basket, in which to hold the various tools 
needed. It also gives information on needles, scissors, threads and thimbles. 
This second volume offers an alternative, or addition to, a sewing box or 
basket, some additional tool tips, additional stitches and seams, and 
variations of some of the techniques discussed in the first volume. 


The stitching techniques presented here, are based on research of original 
period garments, and on research of sewing instructions and diagrams given 
in eighteenth and nineteenth century texts. As with the techniques 
presented in the first volume, the names of stitches and seams can vary with 
country or region, and of course, with language. If one is portraying a 
particular character, and sewing as part of that interpretation, it would 
enhance one’s presentation to research the names of stitches and seams in 
the character’s “native” tongue. This will allow one to tell the observer the 
name in their language, as well as the character’s language. Be aware that 
some people call a stitch by one name, and another may call it something 
else! And likewise, a stitch name may mean one thing to one person, and 
something completely different to another. It can be pleasantly challenging 
to learn the name variations, and it will help one to teach others, and to 
discuss stitching techniques with other interested sewers. 


When learning these techniques, it is highly recommended that one 
practice, making samples on scrap fabrics. The time spent practicing will 
pay off considerably in a better finished garment. 


When constructing period clothing, consider the common uses of the 
stitches and seam techniques, hooks and buttons, and use those appropriate 
to the garment, time period, and particular seam. Remiember that 
undergarments, or personal linens, should be well made, with finished 
seams (no raw edges inside), as these garments are laundered frequently and 
must withstand scrubbing (or agitating, as the case may be). Any fabric 


which is likely to unravel should also be finished in some fashion, so it is 
less likely to pull apart, therefore extending the life of the garment. 


Although machines are available for making a variety of seams today, 
garments representing those made prior to the 1850’s, should have all visible 
stitching done by hand. Hand finishing includes hems, top-stitching, the 
second stitching (hemming or felling) of felled seams, button-holes, etc. 
However, if a garment is to be carried, removed, hung for view, or as 
laundry, it should have all visible inside finishing done by hand, as well. For 


example, a coat carried over the arm should not have machine serged seams. 


Hand sewing a garment is highly satisfying, and not as monumental a task 
as one may think. Using proper tension on the seam, good posture, and 
good tools and materials, the work progresses quickly. Many period 
construction techniques are much easier to accomplish by hand than by 
machine. Contrary to popular notion, hand sewing is not necessarily weaker 
than machine sewing. In fact, with fresh, strong thread, and proper stitches, 
it is less likely to pull out than machine stitching. 


Hand sewing is a wonderful way to enhance the clothing of a period 
character, an excellent interpretive skill, and a pleasant pastime which 
produces a fine result. The outcome will be enjoyed a long time after the 
effort. 


Work-bags 


Sewing boxes and baskets are used for storing a selection of tools and 
supplies needed for common sewing tasks. A discussion on the development 
of such a collection is included in the first volume, The Lady’s Guide to Plain 
Sewing. Additional items to the box might include: 


Bone, or wood, creasing tool 

Bodkin, to thread tape or string through casings 
Thread winders, to store thread 

Chaining fork (lucet), to make cording 

Tins, or cases, for pins and small items 
Instruction books, such as this volume 

Memory books, or note paper 

Pencil 


A Work-bag may be used as an alternative to a box or basket, or it may be 
used to hold a specific project. It is quite convenient to have the specific 
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tools, fabric and notions for a project together in one Work-bag, saving 
time in searching for the correct thread, needle, etc. This also assists in 
keeping all pieces of a garment together, such as a shirt with all its “supplies” 
or “furnishings,” thus preventing the loss of small parts. 


As so often is the case, a project must be transported for working when 
visiting or traveling. Keeping a well-organized Work-bag, containing only 
the items required for the tasks at hand, makes it easily carried. Careful 
thought must be given to the project, so that all necessary items are included, 
leaving those unnecessary items in the box or basket. Separate Work-bags 
might be considered if several projects are underway at a time, however, 
care must be taken to transfer tools from bag to bag, if duplicates are not 
available. 


Work-bags vary in size, shape, and design. Some are very beautiful, made 
in silks and embellished with embroidery or trims—usually used for fine 
needlework projects such as embroidery or knotting—while others are 
strictly utilitarian. 


A most useful Work-bag is a style made for young school girls. These 
work-bags were given as a present “to each girl when she has finished the 
first pair of stockings of her own knitting.” The present would include “a 
small pair of scissors in a sheath, and a thimble.” 


The work-bags were to be “Made of mulberry colour stuff, half yard 
wide... Three quarters and a nail to each, the selvedge run together at the 
sides, and a broad hem at the top to draw with a string, a yard and a quarter 
of tape the same colour;...In the middle of one side of each work-bag fix a 
ticket of white cloth, (herring-boned on with thread the same colour as the 
work-bag), on which print (with marking instruments) the girl’s name at 


length.” 


To make a work-bag 


Cut a piece of sturdy cloth 18 to 18-1/2 inches wide by 29-1/4 inches long. 
If the selvedge is good (i.e. not a raw, modern edge, but one well woven), 
use the selvedge for one long side. [If possible to find 18 inch wide cloth, 
by all means use it!] 


On the long raw edge sides, fold the edge in to make a narrow hem and 
hem stitch the full length. [This is not necessary on the selvedge edge, if 
you have one!] Then, on the narrow ends, fold the raw edge toward the 
wrong side of the piece 1/4 inch and crease. Then fold them again 1 inch 
to make a casing for the tape string. Hem stitch across the casing at each 
end of the piece, leaving the casing open on each side. 


Fold the piece in half, with right sides out, and stitch sides with 
over-handing from the fold to the hem of the casing. Do not stitch across 


the casing openings. 


Cut a 45 inch long piece of 1/2 to 3/4 inch wide twill or woven tape. Using 
a bodkin, run the tape through the casing on one side and continue through 
the second side, leaving both ends extending from one side of the work-bag. 
Fold each end of the tape under 1/4 inch and interlock them with each raw 
end tucked into the opposite fold. Hem stitch each side, forming a sturdy 
circle of tape. 


If desired, a piece of white cloth can be marked with the name of the owner, 
and then stitched to the side of the work-bag with herring-bone stitch, as 
described above in the original text. [See The Workwoman’s Guide for 
instructions on marking with ink. Caution: some of the ingredients in the 
process are higly caustic, and can burn the skin. | 


Cutting by the Thread 


When working with pieces that are quite square or rectangular, it is very 
much to your advantage to cut it with the grain of the cloth. This will 
provide a piece that has edges which fray little when sewing, and will result 
in a finished garment or household item that does not pull or twist in its 
shape. This is particularly used in shirts, shifts, aprons, ruffles, table linens, 
etc., which are made of linen and cotton. Occasionally, other cloths are cut 
with the grain as well. Always pre-shrink the cloth before cutting a garment, 
if it is to be washed after use. 


To begin this method of cutting, start at one raw edge of the cloth, and ~ 
square it to the grain. This is done by pulling a thread from the cross-wise _ 
(weft) of the cloth, leaving an unfilled space in the weave, which is then 
used as a mark for cutting. A careful examination of the cut end of the cloth 
will give an idea of how much needs to be cut off to make it follow the weave 
or grain. Starting about 1/4 inch from the narrowest part to be removed, 
make a small clip into the selvedge (woven edge of the cloth). Using a pin, 
or fingernails, pull on a thread which runs across the cloth at the clip point. 
This thread will be pulled gently with one hand, while the other hand slides 
the cloth along the thread, as if gathering. 


If the thread breaks, as it frequently does, pick out the broken end from the 
weave of the cloth until you can pull it again. Twisting the thread the same 
way it is spun sometimes helps to strengthen it. Cut the thread off at the 
opposite selvedge. When you have removed the thread from across the 
cloth, you will have a guideline to cut along, making the end of the cloth 
perfectly square to the grain. 


To continue cutting pieces, measure them out carefully, and plan your use 
of the cloth so that you do not pull a thread across a piece you need. Threads 
can be pulled in either direction of the weave. Cut out pieces can then be 
pulled to make them very square and then ironed into shape. Large pieces 
are sometimes torn with the grain, but small pieces should always be cut by 
the thread so they are not pulled out of shape by the tearing. Some garment 


pieces are cut by the thread, and then shaped in some areas with curves or 
other cutting. 


Creasing, Smoothing, Ironing, and Pressing 


Creasing is used to make folds in cloth stay, such as when turning a hem to 
be stitched, or when folding a fell seam. It is also used after a seam is finished 
to flatten and smooth it. Linens, cottons, and some silks can be creased 
easily by hand with a smooth tool. Other cloths can sometimes be hand 
creased, but not as easily. The cloth is folded, sometimes marked by pulling 
a thread, and rubbed with a tool to flatten the fold. Bone or wood tools are 
made specifically for this purpose, and are most successful, but other handy 
tools which are smooth, such as scissors handles, a spoon, or a fingernail, 


will also work. 


Smoothing is a term used to describe flattening the fibers on the surface of 
a cloth, “to remove, or reduce the roughness, irregularity...or unevenness 
of; to give a smooth or glossy surface to,”” and to eliminate wrinkles. This 
term is used as early as 1617.° There are several methods of smoothing, 
including the use of a smoothing or glazing stone, an iron (rubbing 
processes), or a mangle (a rolling process). 


Troning \ is smoothing using a heated tool of iron or brass, with a flat bottom 
surface.*” The iron is used by gliding it across the cloth. The styles of irons 
vary, as do their methods of heating. If you want to demonstrate their use, 
a little research will help to choose the proper style for the period you 
interpret. This term is used as early as 1680. 


Pressing is a term used in dressmaking and tailoring, and applies mainly to 
woolen goods. It is usually done with heavy irons, most often on the wrong 
side of the garment. It is very important to press the seams at each stage of 
the making up of a garment. Pressing, as its name implies, puts pressure, 
or weight, on the seam, rather than rubbing, as done in smoothing or 
ironing. When damp, which is required in pressing wool, the cloth is easily 
stretched or shrunk, so the iron must be lifted, lowered and pressed on the 
seam. 


Fastening on Tapes 


Woven tapes are used for suspending pockets around the waist, for apron 
strings, and for ties and hanging loops on clothing. Tapes are also used on 
household linens for hanging towels, and other items. It is important that 
they are firmly fastened to the item. 


Cut the tape the desired length, allowing for turning in for fastening at one 
end, and for turning and hemming the other end. Turn and hem the tail 
end of the tape first. Then fold back the end to be attached to the item 
nearly as far as the width of the tape (i.e. 1/2 inch wide tape should fold 
back a little less than 1/2 inch). Place the folded end of the tape on the item 
where it is to be attached, with the raw edge against the item. Usually the 
tapes are sewn on the wrong side of the item, except for pairs of tapes on 
garments placed one opposite to the other to tie the garment closed. Make 
sure that the tape extends off the item in the direction desired, and pin it 
in place. 


Imagine the end of the tape as a square area (i.e. on 1/2 inch tape, a 1/2 
inch square area) from the fold toward the tail. With strong, single thread, 
hem stitch the three sides of the square area on the outside edges of the 
tape, and then back-stitch across the tape just beyond the folded under raw 
edge, enclosing it in the square. The stitches should be firmly made into 
the item. 
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Fastening on Hooks and Eyes 


oo GG 


Metal hooks, and eyes, are sometimes used on women’s garments as 
closings, or for holding garments in place, and are also used on men’s 
garments for closings, and for some military decorations. They are 
sometimes inserted between the outer cloth and the lining at center fronts, 
with only the hook and eye portion showing, and are sometimes visibly sewn 
on the garment, on the wrong or right side, depending on their intended 
function. 


Hooks and eyes have rounded ends, the wire being bent into loops, for 
attaching them. First, decide on the placement of the hook and eye which 
allows the desired closure of the garment when they are hooked, or for the 
hook to perform its desired function. Mark the placement of the loops 
lightly with chalk or pencil. Place the hook as marked, and using strong, 
single thread, usually knotted at the end, sew through and over the wire 
loop on each side of the hook, catching the cloth with each stitch. If the 
stitches will show on the outside, be sure to make them neatly, and place 
the knot on the wrong side of the garment. After the loops have been 
stitched, take several stitches around the hook portion which is beyond the 
loops, making sure that the stitches are under the actual hooked part, and 
do not interfere with the function of the hook. This will keep the hook from 
flopping away from the garment. Finish by neatly taking several small 
back-stitches, or knotting off the thread to the wrong side of the garment. 
If using an eye, repeat the process, taking several stitches around the narrow 
part of the eye, just in front of the loops. 
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Re-enforcing Slits 


The bosom slits of shirts, and some shifts, as well 
as those of pockets, petticoats, etc. are very apt 
to tear out at the bottom if not carefully finished 
to strengthen them. The most basic method of 
finishing slits was discussed in the first volume, 
however, many prefer using a stronger method, 
with a cloth piece stitched at the bottom of the 
slit. For the bosom slits of men’s and boy’s shirts 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
these re-enforcements are made of squares set on 
the diagonal, or shaped into a heart. 


An Inside View - Square 


Using the same cloth as the garment, or one of 
similar weight and color, cut a piece about 2 to 
2-1/4 inches square (sometimes smaller pieces 
are used, as small as 1-1/2 inches). If desired, this 
may be shaped into a heart by folding it 
diagonally and sketching lightly the shape of half 
a heart on the fold, and cutting. If using it as a 
An Outside View - Heart Square, fold it diagonally and crease the fold, 

repeating in the other direction. Open it and cut 
along one fold not quite to the center. For either shape, fold all the outer 
edges in 1/4 inch (or less). If using the square, fold the slit edge about 1/8 
inch, and taper it at the bottom. Miter all the corners when folding, so that 
each corner is neatly folded. 


These pieces are placed on the inside of the shirt,??10 at the bottom of the 


slit, with wrong side to wrong side. [The bosom slit is usually hemmed 
before applying the piece, but, with the square piece, it may be applied first, 
and the slits of both the shirt body and the square hemmed as one.] When 
using the heart, the notched top of the heart should be even with the slit 
bottom, and when using the square, or now diamond shape, the bottom of 
its slit should be at the bottom of the bosom slit. Pin it in place. Hem stitch 
it all around, with small, neat stitches, or make a row of back-stitches from 
the right side, close to the folded edges of the piece. A second row of 
back-stitches can be made inside of the first row of stitches. The slit edges 
of the diamond piece should be over-hand stitched to the bosom slit. 


At the bottom of the slit, make button-hole stitches around the curve, 
catching both the shirt and the re-enforcing piece. 
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Gussets for Shirts 
There are two basic methods of making side gussets in shirts. Very small 


gussets are also sometimes used in the sleeve fork (slit), and on other 
garments, to strengthen them. 


First Method 


This method seems to be found most commonly on eighteenth century 
shirts. It uses a square of cloth for each side gusset (approximately 2-1/4 
inch square). Fold and crease all edges of the squares in 1/4 inch and crease, 
mitering the corners. Fold the gussets diagonally to form triangles, with the 
raw edges inside. Lay the gusset on the right side of the shirt, with the 
double layer corner (the corner that is the right angle) matching the top of 
the side slit, and the folded edges of the gusset even with the edge of the 
slit hem. Pin in place. Over-hand this side of the gusset to the slit hem, 
being sure to catch both folds of the gusset and the edge of the slit hem. 
- Turn the shirt so that the other side of the gusset can be matched to the 
other side of the slit. Pin and over-hand this side of the gusset to the slit. 
Open the seams and iron flat. 
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Second Method 


Side gussets of late eighteenth and early nineteenth century shirts are 
frequently made in this manner. A triangle is used for each gusset, being 
half of a square (approximately 2-1/4 inch square) cut on the diagonal. Fold 
and crease the edges of the triangle in 1/4 inch, mitering and trimming the 
corners carefully. Mark the center point of each side of the triangle next to 
the square corner (the two shorter sides), using a pin or lightly with pencil. 
Lay the gusset on the right side of the shirt, right sides together, with the 
square corner matching the top of the side slit, and the folded edge of the 
gusset even with the edge of the slit hem. Pin in place. Over-hand this side 
of the gusset to the slit hem, between the corner and the center mark, and 
leaving the second half of the edge loose. Turn the shirt so that the other 
side of the gusset can be matched to the other side of the slit. Pin and 
over-hand this side of the gusset to the other slit hem, between the corner 
and center mark. Open seams and iron flat. Turn the remaining section of 
the triangular gusset to the inside of the shirt, creasing a line between the 
center marks. Carefully pin the gusset to the shirt, smoothing it out flat to 
the shirt. The gusset should cover the seams just sewn, and enclose all raw 
edges. Hem stitch this portion of the gusset to the shirt. 
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Eyelet Variations 
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Over-cast Pearls to outside 


Eyelets are finished holes used primarily for running laces or cords through 
a garment. They are used in a variety of garments, from breeches and stays, 
to finely sewn caps and shifts. 


Eyelets can be sewn with button-hole stitches, as described in the first 
volume, with the knots or “pearls” of the stitches laid toward the inside of 
the hole, or they can be stitched with the pearls laid to the outside of the 
stitching. On original garments, they are also frequently seen made with 
plain over-cast stitches. 


In most cases the hole can be made with a stiletto (or awl), but with many 
thicknesses of cloth, or very tightly woven cloth, the hole must sometimes 
be made with a punch. The hole must be large enough to allow the lace or 
cord to pass through easily, or it will wear out and tear the cloth quickly. In 
making eyelets used for lacing stays, or other garments which will be laced 
and unlaced, it is especially important that the holes are large enough to 
thread the cord easily. However, avoid making the holes overly large, as 
they spoil the look of the garment. 


If the cloth frays easily, or if the fabric is fine, stitch small running stitches 
around the hole prior to the button-hole or over-cast stitching. This is also 
recommended for strong eyelets. Be sure to take the button-hole or 
over-cast stitches deep enough to catch several threads of the cloth. Finish 
off by running the thread under the stitches. 
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Making Dorset Crosswheel Buttons 
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The buttons usually used for shirts and personal linen were thread buttons. 
A well organized cottage industry, begun in 1622, in Dorset, England, gave 
rise to the name of numerous styles, including the Dorset Crosswheel. First 
bone disks and then metal rings were used to make many of the buttons. 
They should be made without a break in the ring, such as those used for 
Roman shades and curtains. Those of 3/8 inch inside diameter are a good 
size. 


To make a Dorset Crosswheel button, a linen thread of 40/2*, or a similar 
size, usually bleached (white), is used to stitch the buttons. You will need a 
piece at least two yards long for each button. 


The first step is called casting: Using a small, blunt needle, make button-hole 
stitches all around the ring, spacing the stitches very closely, and completely 
covering the ring. The knots, or pearls, of the stitches, will lay to the outside 
of the ring. 


The second step is called s/icking: Twist the button-hole stitches around the 
ring, so that the knots, or pearls, are on the inside of the ring. Use the needle 
to catch some of the pearls, and begin the twisting with a lever like action. 
After the twisting is started, it is usually quite easy to finish the slicking with 
the fingers. 
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The third step is called /aying: Holding the ring firmly with the fingers of 
one hand, and the thread pulled taut by the other, wrap the thread around 
the ring, making “spokes”. Usually, twelve spokes are made. With your 
imagination, divide the ring like the numbers on a clock. The thread must 
be held taut to prevent the spokes from loosening and falling off the ring. 
The centers will not cross exactly at this stage. [Watch your needle doesn’t 
fall off the thread, and get lost during this step!] Complete this step by 
securing the threads to the center with a couple of crossed stitches, catching 
all the spokes. The first crossed stitches can be adjusted to the center using 
the needle to push the stitches. Cross the centers again. Check to be sure 
the crossed stitches are in the middle of the ring. This is very important! 


The fourth step is called rounding: 
Using the needle, weave around from 
spoke to spoke, taking a stitch under 
and back over each spoke (like a 
back-stitch). Work from the center 
outward, filling in to the ring as closely 
as possible. [This is where the 
“cntering of the crossed stitches, or 
failure to center, becomes evident!] 
Keep your work even and neat. 


Detail of Rounding 


Finish the button by using a sharp 
needle to run the remaining thread tail through the back of the rounding, 
and exit at the center back of the button. The tail may be left to use to sew 
on the button, or may be trimmed off. 


* The first number is the “lea,” representing the count or size of the thread. For 
linen thread, one lea equals 300 yards per pound. [Therefore, 40/1 lea thread would 
have 12,000 yards per pound (40 x 300), and plied yarn, such as 40/2, would have 
6,000 yards per pound (40 x 300 + 2.] The second number is the ply. You can say 
the thread size: “forty over two”. 
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Making Linen Buttons 


Finished Button 
Right Side 


Another style of button made in Dorset, was called the Singleton. It closely 
resembles the linen buttons from the 20 century. 2 It is made with a metal 
ring, covered in woven linen cloth, and stitched around the edges. 

Decorative details are then added. 


To make a linen button, use a piece of fine, bleached linen, such as cambric. 
[Keep small scraps for making. buttons!] Cut a small square piece that has 
sides just a little larger than twice the diameter of the ring. For a 3/8 inch 
ring, cut a 7/8 inch square. Place the ring in the center of the square, and 
fold two opposite sides to the middle of the ring. With a single thread, 
knotted on the end, stitch under one side at the middle, turn and take a 
stitch in under the opposite side at the middle, and pull thread to gently 
pull the sides together.. Fold the other two sides in to the middle of the ring, 
leaving the corners free, and stitch under each one, pulling these two sides 
together. Fold two opposite corners in, flattening them, and smoothing the 
cloth around the ring edge. Stitch these two corners together, gently pulling 
the stitches to make the cloth fit the ring. Fold remaining two corners to 
center, stitch them together, and then take a couple stitches to tack it all 
together. Be sure that none of these stitches catch the front cloth of the 
button! 


Pass the needle through the layers of cloth, next to the ring, and turn the 
button right side up. Make a row of neat, even back-stitches around the 
inside of the ring. Small, decorative stitches, such as French knots, may then 
be made in the center area, if desired. Finish by passing the needle to the 
back, take several small back-stitches, and cut off thread even with the 
button. 
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Making Covered Mold Buttons 
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These buttons are most often used on coats, waistcoats, or breeches, and 
are made by covering a wood (or bone) disk shaped mold with cloth. The 
cloth is frequently the same cloth as the garment (making “self covered” 
buttons), but other fabrics can be used which might contrast or add interest 
to the garment. Some covered buttons are made with cloth that has been 
embroidered, or embellished with trims, such as braids or sequins. 


The shape of the mold is usually flat on one side, and slightly domed on 
the other, with a hole in the middle. The center hole is part of the drilling 
process of shaping and cutting the mold, and will be found in button molds 
from the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. In the 1790's, a tool 
was invented in France to cut molds without the center hole. The diameter 
of the mold depends on the garment, and the fashion of the time. 


Cut a square of cloth which is twice the diameter of the mold. [Ex: a 1 inch 
mold needs a c. 2 inch square of cloth.] When wrapped around the mold, 
the sides should just meet at the center back. Place the mold domed side 
against the wrong side of the cloth (dome will then be the top of the button.) 
Wrap two sides of the cloth around the mold to meet on the back. With 
strong thread, stitch opposite sides together. Repeat with other sides, 
leaving the corners free. Stretch the cloth smoothly across the domed side 
of the button. Make stitches deep enough into the cloth to hold firmly, and 
pull the cloth snugly. Trim off the corners so that they are just long enough 
to meet at the center, and stitch opposite corners down to each other, pulling 
snugly, and easing in the cloth to fit smoothly around the edge of the mold. 
Make several small stitches to finish off, or knot off. Run the thread under 
the cloth and trim off. 


If using embroidery, or other ernbellishment, draw around the mold on the 
cloth with chalk as a guide, as only the upper surface of the button should 
be decorated. Be sure to allow enough room between the patterns to allow 
for turning back over the mold. The embroidery can be done before the 
cloth is cut, or the cloth pieces can be cut and worked very carefully, one at 
a time. 
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Fastening on Buttons 


Linen and Crosswheel Buttons 

“All persons, I am sure, have experienced the inconvenience of buttons ill 
fastened on to shirts and dresses;—-trifling as the observation may appear, 
it so frequently occurs that I think a hint, to obviate this little difficulty, will 
be acceptable to the reader. It is not easy to persuade servants to take a little 
more trouble than they think absolutely necessary, but where they can be 
prevailed on to observe the following directions, and execute them with 
care, this little annoyance may be, in a great measure, removed.” 


Usually, linen covered ring buttons, and thread buttons made on rings, 
would be sewn on to a garment by taking several stitches through the center 
of the button and the cloth below, making a cross pattern on the top center 
of the button. The strength of this method relies on the linen or the threads 
of the button. A better method, fastening the button by the center, and by 
the ring itself, follows: 


“First, set the button on, as is usual, by sewing it to the cloth three or four 
times. Next, when the thread is brought through the cloth, repass the needle 
and bring it out under the centre of the button, and then through the button 
near the edge; bringing the thread round the outside wire, and return it 
under the centre through the cloth; then pass it through again the same on 
the opposite side, and return it as before; repeat this twice more, so as to 
confine the button by the outside ring, in four quarters, after which wind 
the thread round to enclose these bracing threads, and fasten it off 
securely.” "4 Fasten off by passing the needle to the back of the cloth, under 
the button and taking several stitches, or knotting. 


Covered Buttons 

Generally, covered buttons do not have a shank. The button should be sewn 
on using the button cloth itself. Take stitches through the garment, and 
then catch the cloth on the back of the button. Make this stitching several 
times, rotating the stitches to catch different parts of the button cloth near 
the center. Then bring the needle up through the garment, but out under 
the button. Wrap the thread snugly around the threads which made the 
previous stitching, under the button, five or six times. Push the needle 
through the garment cloth, under the button, and knot off. Be sure the 
procedure is done in a firm manner, so the button sits close to the garment 
and does not flap or dangle. 
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Attaching Wristbands and Collars 


Wristbands of shirts and shifts, and collars, are attached to the sleeves or 
bodies of garments in a manner that is different from modern methods using 
a sewing machine. The sleeve, or body, is gathered to fit the wristband or 
collar using plain running stitches in two parallel rows. Make one row 1/8 
to 3/16 inch from the edge (above the seam line), and a second row 3/8 to 
1/2 inch from the edge (below the seam line). The stitches of the second 
row should line up with those in the first row. More rows are sometimes 


made. 


The seam allowances of the wristband or collar are folded and creased to 
the inside. Divide each piece into corresponding sections, usually making 
fourths or eighths, and marking the sections with pins. Place the creased 
edge of the wristband or collar on top of the gathers, wrong side of wristband 
or collar to right side of sleeve or body. [Be sure that the outer side of the 
wristband is on the outer side of the sleeve. Be sure that the underside of 
the collar is on the outer side of the body.] Draw up the gathers to fit the 
wristband or collar, matching each section mark, and pin in place. 
Underneath, the raw edge of the folded seam allowance should be matching 
the raw edge of the sleeve or body. “Stroke” the gathers with the needle to 
help them lie evenly. Pin in place. 


Using a single thread, stitch each gather to the plain band or collar. Insert 
the needle on an angle, catching the upper part of the gather and then the 
folded edge of the wristband or collar. Continue, stitching each gather to 
the wristband or collar, and finish off. Turn the piece over, and fold the 
other side of the wristband or collar to match the folded seam allowance to 
the previous row of stitching. Pin in place and stitch each gather to this 
edge. If not already stitched, overhand the folded sides of the wristband or 
collar together, to complete the attachment. The gathering threads may be 
removed, or if desired, may be left in place, tying them off and running the 
thread ends into the gathers with a needle. 
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Gathers for skirts, and Attaching Them 


When attaching gathered skirts to the 
bodice (or body) of a garment, the skirts 
are folded to the inside about one inch 
(sometimes more) at the top, prior to 
stitching the gathers. The gathering 
stitches are made through both layers, 
making two or more rows of running stitches, placed identical to the first 
row. The bottom of the bodice is finished by plain hemming (sometimes 
forming a casing), by turning up the edge and creasing, or by folding the 
lining and outer edges up to the inside, depending on the garment style. 
Divide each piece into corresponding sections, usually eighths or more, and 
mark with pins. Place the right side of the skirts to the right side of the 
bodice, matching sections, and pin. Draw up the gathers to fit the bodice, 
“stroking” the gathers with a needle to make them lie evenly, and pin. 


Using an overhand technique, sew each gather to the bodice, catching the 
top threads of the bodice fold and the gather edge closest to the bodice with 
each stitch. When finished, gently pull open the seam and flatten. The 
gathers will lay to the inside of the garment. 


Mitering Corners 


IRE 


When hemming an article which has corners, such as table linen, aprons, 
and handkerchiefs, mitering the corners will make a neat appearance. Fold 
and crease the edges twice, at the desired width. Open the folds at the corner 
and notice the creasing pattern. Carefully trim away the corner, crossing 
through the intersection of the outermost creases. Fold the corner in at the 
intersection of the inner creases, and crease. Refold the edges, and ease the 
corner together, so that the diagonal edges butt together. Pin in place. 
When reaching the corner in stitching the hem, run the needle up through 
the folds to the point of the corner and exit. Stitch down the diagonal corner, 
using a Holland stitch, or overhand technique, drawing the butted edges 
gently together. Continue stitching remaining hem. 
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Herring-bone Stitch 
(Point de chausson) 


This stitch is usually used for finishing the edge of heavy cloth, such as 
woolen flannels. “This work is principally employed in making flannel 
clothes, as the seams are less clumsy than with a double turning.” 
Herring-boning allows the cloth to be turned down only once, and makes 
a much flatter hem than a regular hem. It is also used in finishing seams, 
and sometimes as a decorative stitch. 


Trim the edge of the woolen so that it is even and smooth. Turn the edge 
down once, and press. With folded edge up, beginning on the left 
[non-dominant side], and working toward the right [dominant side], take 
a stitch picking up two or three threads just below the folded down raw 
edge. Then put the needle into the middle of the folded down portion, four 
or five threads to the right of the first stitch, taking a stitch of two or three 
threads through only the folded down layer of cloth. Move again to the 
right four or five threads, and take a stitch of two or three threads below 
the raw edge. Two rows of stitches will be formed, one below the raw edge, 
and one in the middle of the folded down portion, crossing the threads 
between rows. This will enclose the raw edge. 
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Mantua-makers’ Hemming or Seam 
(later called an Open hemmed double-seam) 


This technique creates a finished edge and 
seam in one step, however, it leaves a ridge 
on the inside. It is used “for bags and 
sleeves that have no linings, or skirts of 
petticoats”, and pockets.’ »*" The author 
has seen a similar seam used on the sides 
of an unlined shortgown or night jacket. 


With right sides together, place the two edges even with each other, or, 
with the edge of the piece closest to you offset just below the back piece’s 
edge. Fold the edges toward you twice, making each fold about 3/16 inch 
or less. Sew the folded edge to the two layers belowit, as for a hem, stitching 
through all layers. Make close, slanting stitches. 


German Hemming or Felling 


German hemming is a variation of a fell seam. It is used for finished seams, 
especially in garments which require much washing, such as shirts and 


shifts. 


First designate one piece A and one piece B. On piece A fold edge toward 
the wrong side about 3/16 inch, and crease. On piece B fold edge toward 
the right side about 3/16 inch, and crease. With both folds facing up, and 
wrong sides of pieces together, place the folded edge of piece B just below 
the raw edge of piece A. Pin in place. Hem stitch the edge of B to the cloth 
of A, like hemming upside down. Open pieces, and place folded edge of A 
down over the raw edge of B. Hem stitch A to the cloth of B, enclosing 
both raw edges. 
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Holland Seam 
[also known as Dutch seam, and later Antique seam (Surjet antique) ] 


This seam is used for sewing two selvedges together. It is commonly found 
in shifts, shirts, and also in sheets, where the linen is narrow and the full 
width is needed. It also makes a very flat, and therefore, comfortable seam. 
[Note: it is sometimes difficult these days to find a quality selvedge on fabric, 
so if you intend to use a selvedge seam, be careful when you are shopping. ] 


The two selveges should be placed evenly, edge to edge, and pinned to a 
sewing clamp, weighted cushion, ora tape securred to something solid. This 
will allow tension to be held on the two pieces, and assist in making even 
stitches. Insert the needle under two or three threads of the left selvedge 
and draw out the needle. Insert the needle under two or three threads of 
the right selvedge, about four to six threads below the first stitch, and draw 
out the needle. Draw the thread just snug enough to butt the selvedges 
together. Progress left to right and drop down equal amounts between each 
stitch, so that the stitches are slanting downwards. 
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Making Laces, or Cording, Using a Lucet or Chaining Fork 


Lucet (pronounced loo-set) is a 
French name for a needle-work 
tool used to make a form of cord 
for laces, and sometimes for cord 
to appliqué in embroidered work, 
etc. An English name for the tool 
is a Chaining Fork. [Note: They 
have sometimes been mislabeled 
in needle-work tool books as 
thread winders!] The tools are 
made of _ several materials, 
including wood, bone, and ivory, 
and are made in a variety of 
shapes, but always with the 
distinct “horns” resembling the 
ancient musical instrument, the lyre. The shape of the “horns” varies widely, 
some fairly straight and tapered, and some being flared and wider, 
sometimes making it more difficult to pull the loops off in chaining the 
cord. Many styles have a hole in the lower portion of the tool, but some are 
made without the hole. The hole is used to pass the finished cord through, 
and when there is no hole the cord simply hangs loose. The cord made with 
a lucet is slightly square, and can be recognized when rolling the cord 
between the thumb and fingers. 


The thread used to make the cord, or lace, will depend upon its use. If a 
strong lace is required for stays, or clothing, begin with a strong linen or 
cotton thread. Decorative work can be done in silk, or wool. The weight of 
the thread determines the diameter of the finished lace. [Crochet cotton is 
a good thread to begin with.] Wrap the thread into a ball, especially if you 
are demonstrating in a period manner, to eliminate the modern tube. The 


cut end will be the “tail” and the thread toward the ball will be the “working 
thread.” 


There are several ways to make cord using a lucet, and one method follows. 
It is a good idea to watch others making cord, and to experiment with 
switching hands, as it is sometimes easier to do it opposite of what is normal 
to the dominant hand. 
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To Make the Cord 

Hold the lucet with the left 
hand. If there is a hole in the 
lucet, begin by passing the tail 
of the thread through the hole 
from back to front, for 6-8 
inches, and hold the tail in place 
with the left thumb. If there is 
no hole, begin by laying the tail 
end of the thread against the 
back of the lucet, the tail toward the bottom and holding it in place with 
the left forefinger. With the right hand, bring the working thread up 
between the horns, from back to front and wrap around the right horn, 
return to center, and then front to back around the left horn. Bring the 
working thread through the center to the front of the right horn again, 
placing it above the first wrap. Hold the working thread with the fingers of 
the right hand to keep tension, running the thread between the little and 
ring fingers. With the nght forefinger and thumb, loosen the wrap on the 
right horn and pull it up over the working thread, and off the horn. Pull the 
working thread to adjust the new loop on the horn, and making a “knot” in 
between the two horns. With the working thread in the back, rotate the 
lucet in the left hand, turning the right horn toward yourself and to the left. 
Do not release the tension on the working thread when rotating the lucet. 
As the lucet is rotated, the working thread will cross the new right horn. 
Again, with the right forefinger and thumb, loosen the loop on the horn 
and pull it up over the working thread and off the horn. Tighten the threads, 
keeping the “knots”, or chained portion in the middle of the space between 
the horns. A side to side motion of the chained portion will help to adjust 
the tension. Do not tighten too much, or it will be difficult to loosen for 
the next chain! Rotate the lucet 
again, and repeat the process. 
Pull down on the tail of the 
thread occasionally to adjust the 
tension and placement of the 
chain between the horns. 
Continue until the desired 
length of cord is made. 


A variation of this method may make it easier to pull the lower loop over 
the working thread, and to pull the working thread when adjusting tension. 
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[This will place the working thread so that it is pulled toward your right 
hand, instead of away from your right hand, to adjust the new loop tension 
and chain placement.] After making the first and second wraps, when 
beginning the cord, bring the working thread through to the front and 
across the right horn, as above. However, before loosening the wrap, rotate 
the lucet (right horn toward you and to the left), laying the working thread 
above the first wrap. Maintain the tension on the working thread with the 
fingers of the right hand, and use the forefinger and thumb to loosen the 
wrap (or loop) as before described, and pull it up over the working thread 
wrap and off the horn. You will be working on the left horn, rather than 
the right horn. Pull the thread toward the nght, and adjust the chain using 
a side to side movement between the left forefinger and thumb, holding the 
lucet in the left palm. 


Don’t fret! The first few chains are a/ways the most difficult. Once the chain 
is started and the tension is adjusted, the cord will progress quite rapidly! It 
will take about one hour of concentrated effort to master this skill. Give 
yourself the time and patience to learn, and try other methods if this remains 
awkward. The resulting cord is very useful and makes an authentic lace for 
a garment. 


To finish off the cord, cut the working thread 6-8 inches from the lucet. 
Carefully remove both loops from the horns, and run the cut end through 
the loop which would be next to work (not the one which the working thread 
can tighten), and tighten the loop over the cut end thread by pulling on the 
other loop. Then run the cut end through the last loop and tighten. Using 
a blunt needle, work the cut ends back into the cord for an inch or so, and 
trim off. 


Marking Stitches 
(Cross stitch, Point de croix) 


In the first volume of The Lady’s Guide to Plain Sewing, cross stitches, used 
to mark clothing and household linens with the owners initials, are 
described. These stitches are often referred to as “marking stitches”. A 
complete description is given of the stitching technique, and included is a 
mid-eighteenth century alphabet of greater letters and numerals (with this 
author’s addition of J, U, and W). “i Following is an alternate alphabet, with 


greater and lower letters, and numerals. 
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Marking Alphabet - great letters 
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Marking Alphabet - small letters 
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